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SELF  AND  SOCIETY. 


Most  discussions  of  social  questions  pay  regard  to 
industry  rather  than  to  the  needs  which  industry 
exists  to  supply,  and  to  work  and  the  worker  rather 
than  to  the  consumer,  who  is  every  one  of  us. 

The  present  series  looks  at  social  and  economic 
problems  from  a  different  point  of  view,  showing 
their  interest  for  the  consuming  public,  and  how  for 
each  and  all  they  relate  self  to  society. 
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The  Recovery  of  Citizenship 

i. 

v  II  SHE  scale  of  modern  civilisation  has  of  itself 
done  much  to  deprive  the  citizen  of  his  freedom. 
He  cannot  hope,  in  populations  of  the  modern  size, 
that  his  own  voice  will  be  clearly  heard.  To  want 
effectively  he  must  be  part  of  an  organisation  wide 
enough  and  significant  enough  to  be  able  to  make 
its  impress  upon  political  authority.  The  citizen 
to-day  is  lost  who  stands  alone.  It  is  as  part  of  a 
group  that  he  secures  the  power  to  fulfil  himself. 

But  even  as  a  member  of  a  group,  citizenship  is 
not  necessarily  available  to  him.  The  more  ample 
the  size  and  functions  of  the  modern  State,  the  less 
opportunity  has  the  average  citizen  to  take  an 
important  share  in  the  disposal  of  its  business.  The 
number  of  those  who  can  occupy  office,  whether 
central  or  local,  is  necessarily  fractional ;  and  political 
significance  will  come  to  most,  as  Rousseau  saw, 
only  at  election  time.  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  the 
parliamentary  process  is  as  educational  for  the 
multitude  as  it  was  in  the  past.  Much  of  its  dis¬ 
cussion  centres  about  problems  of  a  technical  character, 
the  appreciation  of  which  depends  upon  sustained 
intellectual  effort.  And  so  wide  are  the  regions  over 
which  it  must  necessarily  travel  that  the  average 
student  of  affairs  will  be  hard  put  to  it  if  he  depends 
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upon  the  proceedings  of  a  legislature  for  his  grasp 
of  the  flow  of  affairs.  Few  indeed  are  the  big  subjects 
which  a  Parliament  has  time  to  discuss  with  any 
fullness;  many  are  the  themes,  some  of  them  of 
first-rate  importance,  which  it  cannot  hope  to  discuss 
at  all.  The  first  business  of  a  Parliament,  moreover, 
is  decision;  and  it  is,  above  all,  so  organised  as  to 
compel  it  to  decide.  Our  politics,  as  Lord  Balfour 
has  said,  are  an  organised  quarrel  in  which  the 
necessary  pressure  of  party  organisation  limits  the 
intensity  of  illumination  which  may  emerge.  It  is 
only  the  specialist  who  is  not  baffled  by  the  be¬ 
wildering  variety  of  issues  which  confront  him,  and 
even  he  is  not  seldom  at  a  loss  from  ignorance  of  the 
wants  of  that  constituency  it  is  his  business  to  satisfy. 

Our  economic  organisation  only  increases  the  com¬ 
plexity.  Here,  for  the  most  part,  the  lever  upon  which 
the  machinery  depends  is  that  of  profit ;  and  it  is  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  its  nature  that  it  should 
be  indifferent  to  the  moral  aspect  of  its  methodology. 
For  in  studying  the  demands  of  the  consumer  the 
business  man  inquires  not  whether  the  demand 
ought  to  be  made,  nor  how  it  can  best  be  supplied. 
He  is  concerned  only  with  such  a  technique  of  response 
as  will,  in  the  circumstances,  assure  him  the  largest 
profit.  And  in  a  society  like  our  own,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  is  economic  inequality,  it 
follows  that  the  insistent  demand  is  not  that  which 
has  the  greatest  claim  to  satisfaction,  but  that  which 
has  the  greatest  economic  power  behind  it.  It  is 
the  will  of  this  demand  which  shapes  the  whole 
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fabric  of  the  State.  Inequality  at  the  base  breeds 
inequality  at  the  apex  of  the  social  pyramid.  The 
consumer  becomes  the  prisoner  of  the  profit-maker. 
He  must  take  what  he  is  given.  He  cannot  himself, 
in  a  profit-making  world,  even  hope  to  control  the 
economic  process  of  which  he  is  a  part.  His  wants 
must  fit  themselves  to  what  the  profit-maker  believes 
will  be  good  for  himself.  Consumption  is  not,  like 
production,  something  of  an  art.  It  is  an  acceptance 
of  enforced  alternatives  in  which  profit  is  visible  to 
the  producer.  Industry,  which  should  be  the  servant 
of  the  consumer,  is,  in  a  context  of  this  kind,  his 
master.  For  what  it  brings  to  his  wants  is  not  an 
attempt  so  to  satisfy  them  as  to  make  the  process 
of  demand  the  creation  of  a  way  of  life.  What  it  brings 
is  necessarily  an  attitude  to  consumption  which  strips 
it  at  the  outset  of  all  which  might  induce  to  psycho¬ 
logical  adequacy. 

The  chaos  which  distinguishes  this  aspect  of  our 
economic  life  is  the  price  we  pay  for  a  social  system 
which  has  two  outstanding  features.  The  first  is  the 
grim  fact  of  inequality.  Our  people  is  still,  as  in 
Disraeli’s  time,  divided  into  the  two  nations  of  rich 
and  poor.  We  have  still,  broadly  speaking,  a 
different  way  of  life  for  each,  since  men  think 
differently  who  live  differently.  And  because  our 
process  of  consumption  is  highly  individualistic, 
because,  that  is  to  say,  we  make  no  organised  effort 
to  supply  ascertained  demand  from  the  angle  of  social 
benefit,  there  is  nothing  in  the  satisfaction  of  wants 
that  has  spiritual  principle  inherent  therein.  No 
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one  who  watches  the  operation  of  institutions  can 
doubt  that  the  act  of  consumption  creates  a  type  of 
living.  But  no  one  can  doubt,  either,  that  unless  the 
act  is  conscious  and  so  organised  that,  as  it  functions, 
it  releases  the  personality  of  the  individual  citizen, 
it  loses  its  civic  aspect  as  a  consequence.  The  less  it 
realises  itself  as  permeated  by  the  possibility  of  a 
spiritual  content,  the  more  it  becomes  the  mere  tool 
of  the  pro  fit -maker.  And  the  more  it  is  in  the  power 
of  profit,  the  less  can  our  command  of  the  forces  of 
nature  result  in  a  well-ordered  commonwealth. 

Anyone  who  compares  the  quality  of  citizenship 
in  ancient  Greece  with  that  of  our  own  day  cannot 
help  but  perceive  a  certain  loss  of  spiritual  energy. 
And  this  loss,  it  may  reasonably  be  argued,  is  essen¬ 
tially  the  outcome  of  our  failure  to  plan  our  civilisa¬ 
tion.  We  have  believed  that  the  mere  conflict  of 
private  interests  will,  given  liberty  of  contract, 
necessarily  result  in  social  good;  and  we  have  for¬ 
gotten,  because  the  simplicity  of  bare  political  equality 
obscures  the  real  factors  beneath,  that  liberty  of 
contract  is  never  genuine  in  the  absence  of  equality 
of  bargaining  power.  Such  equality  demands,  as  its 
primary  condition,  the  presence  of  combination. 
Without,  for  instance,  the  unity  of  striking  force 
which  the  trade  unions  have  accumulated,  they 
would  have  lacked  altogether  the  power  to  readjust 
the  more  obvious  inadequacies  of  the  wage  relation. 
Without  combination  among  employers,  the  con¬ 
sequences  of  a  world-wide  economy  could  never  have 
been  faced.  Even  in  so  small  a  body  as  the  national 
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legislature,  there  is  no  longer  any  room  for  individual 
action;  it  is  upon  the  combination  of  like-minded 
men,  coherently  organised  and  rigorously  disciplined, 
that  results  depend.  Yet  in  the  sphere  of  the  con¬ 
sumer,  atomism  is  still  the  rule  and  combination  the 
exception.  What  action  has  been  taken  to  mitigate 
the  consequences  of  this  excessive  individualism,  as 
in  the  supply,  for  instance,  of  pure  food,  has  been 
governmental  and  not  voluntary  in  character.  The 
consumer,  in  fact,  has  done  little  or  nothing  to  control 
his  environment.  He  does  not  announce  his  wants; 
he  waits  for  the  profit-maker  to  discover  such  of  his 
wants  as  it  is  worth  his  while  to  supply.  But  since 
the  quality  of  his  citizenship  largely  depends  upon 
what  there  is  for  him  to  consume,  ignorance  of  his 
wants  means,  in  a  high  degree,  the  absence  of  a 
civic  context  to  this  aspect  of  his  life.  The  things 
he  purchases  do  not  come  to  him  as  part  of  a  process 
deliberately  conceived  to  enlarge  his  personality.  He 
has  no  place  in  the  process  of  supplying  his  demands. 
He  may  ask  without  assurance  of  response.  He  has 
no  share  in  the  government  of  industry,  no  effective 
part  in  the  maintenance  of  its  standards.  He  cannot 
set  its  direction  nor  control  its  consequences.  He  is 
not  adjusted  to  that  realm  of  supply  in  which  his 
demands  are  supposed  to  master  the  event. 

Such  an  atmosphere  would,  perhaps,  be  less  serious 
could  the  average  producer  hope  for  an  industrial 
organisation  in  which  due  emphasis  was  laid  upon 
the  creative  aspect  of  his  personality.  Our  own  day, 
indeed,  has  seen  a  revival  of  interest  in  this  view. 
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Syndicalists  and  guild-socialists  have  combined  to 
condemn  an  industrial  society  in  which  the  average 
producer  is,  by  the  very  term  of  his  engagement, 
deprived  of  significance  in  his  daily  toil.  Now  it 
need  not  be  doubted  by  anyone  at  all  careful  of  the 
facts  that  in  a  society  dominated  by  the  profit-making 
motive  the  submergence  of  the  individual  producer 
is  inevitable.  But  it  is  unnecessary  either  to  doubt 
that  in  a  society  where  the  motive  of  profit  is  replaced 
by  the  motive  of  service,  the  place  for  significant 
individual  initiative  is  nevertheless  small.  We  may 
enormously  enlarge  the  area  of  consultation ;  we  may 
make  the  conditions  of  labour  and  the  level  of  reward 
far  better  than  anything  we  can  now  imagine.  It 
would  still  remain  true  in  large-scale  industry 
dominated  by  the  technology  of  the  machine  that  the 
average  worker  would  be  a  routineer  following  an 
enforced  discipline  and  not  an  inventor  creating  his 
own  path  of  effort.  Even  in  the  ideal  Utopia  the 
clerk  would  still  be  a  clerk,  copying  entries  into  a 
ledger,  the  waiter  would  still  carry  plates  from  the 
table  to  the  kitchen,  for  their  stated  hours  each 
day.  For  all  but  a  handful  of  producers,  in  other 
words,  the  centre  of  creative  significance  is  bound  to 
be  not  the  period  of  labour,  but  the  period  of  leisure. 

For  most  men  and  women,  therefore,  it  is  the  use 
made  of  the  period  of  leisure  which  determines  what 
their  lives  are  to  be.  It  is  in  that  period  that  their 
creative  energies  may  best  hope  for  an  outlet  of 
release.  For  them  the  effort  of  production  is  essentially 
a  prelude  to  leisure.  They  are  buying  therein  the  right 
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to  demand.  They  are  achieving  the  prospect  of 
wants.  Their  problem,  accordingly,  is  such  an 
organisation  of  supply  that  their  wants  may  hope 
to  emerge  in  a  full  and  harmonious  personality.  That 
is  impossible  under  a  system  where,  as  now,  wants 
are  atomic  in  character.  For  instead  of  giving  the 
character  to  production  of  felt  and  expressed  need, 
they  wait  upon  what  is  offered  to  them,  and  take, 
not  what  they  themselves  desire,  but  what  it  pays 
others  to  produce  for  them  without  regard  to  the 
consequences  of  production.  An  atomistic  process  of 
consumption,  in  other  words,  is  necessarily  a  process 
of  exploitation.  The  best  is  insignificant  to  the 
producer  unless  it  pays.  The  inarticulate  remains 
unknown.  The  attempt  to  increase  the  supply  of 
what  may  be  termed  spiritual  commodities  is  neces¬ 
sarily  neglected.  The  character  of  leisure,  in  short, 
is  left  to  be  determined  not  by  those  to  whom  its 
character  is  of  seminal  importance,  but  to  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  skill  to  make  profit 
by  its  exploitation.  And  our  past  experience  suggests 
quite  definitely  that  there  is  not,  in  this  realm,  any 
direct  relevance  of  interest  between  consumer  and 
producer.  For  the  motives  of  each  are  so  different 
that  their  minds  can  hardly  meet,  save  in  exceptional 
cases,  upon  the  same  plane.  The  one  searches  blindly 
and  individually  to  satisfy  demands  that  are  inarticu¬ 
late  because  unorganised;  the  other  searches  only 
for  such  a  supply  as  will  give  him  profit  from  his  guess 
at  the  nature  and  intensity  of  demand.  To  the  former, 
moreover,  the  method  of  production,  the  site,  for 
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instance,  of  a  factory,  or  the  nature  of  the  materials 
may  well  be  of  importance;  to  the  latter,  as  producer, 
they  are  irrelevant  because  profit  is  not  a  function  of 
their  consequence.  For  him,  an  ugly  house  of  shoddy 
material  has  the  single  quality  of  saleability ;  and  its 
civic  aspect  is  a  matter  into  which,  as  our  slums  bear 
testimony,  he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  inquire. 

For  the  modern  State  the  central  problem  is  the 
capacity  to  satisfy  demand.  To  the  degree  that  it  is 
successful  in  that  effort  depends  the  whole  of  its 
well-being.  But  to  satisfy  demand,  it  must  make 
demand  articulate  and  organised.  It  must  make 
possible  the  discovery  of  a  plane  where  the  identical 
interests  of  men  are  made  manifest.  It  must  prevent 
the  subjection  of  the  many  to  the  few.  It  must 
equalise,  so  far  as  concerted  action  can  equalise,  the 
gain  as  well  as  the  toil  of  living.  To  that  end  the 
process  of  consumption  has  for  the  State  an  import 
that  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate.  For  there  the 
State  discovers  the  demands,  response  to  which  is 
the  test  of  its  adequacy.  In  that  realm,  exploitation 
and  privilege  both  operate  against  the  function  it  is 
its  business  to  perform.  In  a  sense,  every  dissatisfied 
life  is  a  measure  of  the  failure  of  the  State.  It  means 
that  some  demand  has  been  neglected,  either  because 
it  has  lacked  the  power  to  make  itself  known,  or 
because  it  has  not  found  means  through  which  to 
contribute  its  quality  to  the  common  stock.  A 
State,  after  all,  is  no  mystic  institution.  It  is  a  body 
of  men  and  women  who  search  for  self-realisation  and 
admit  in  a  particular  association  an  especially  majestic 
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power  that  the  hindrances  to  its  achievement,  whether 
positive  or  negative,  may  be  removed.  The  business 
of  the  State  is  therefore  dependent  upon  its  power 
to  maintain  a  condition  of  liberty  and  equality.  It 
needs  the  first  lest  barriers  operate  to  prevent  the 
emergence  of  that  continuous  initiative  upon  which 
self-realisation  depends.  It  needs  the  second  because 
unless  it  is  admitted  that  the  interests  of  each  citizen 
in  self-realisation  are  identical  (however  various  be 
the  modes  of  its  expression),  it  is  inevitable  that  the 
many  will  become  the  instruments  of  the  few  instead 
of  being  regarded  as  ends  in  themselves.  And  this 
is  the  definition  of  slavery. 

It  was  the  perception  that  human  beings  are  ends 
in  themselves,  entitled  equally  to  self-realisation, 
which  has  been  the  driving-power  behind  the  move¬ 
ment  towards  political  democracy.  With  the  coming 
of  universal  suffrage,  the  abolition,  further,  of  political 
discrimination  against  creed  or  class  or  race  in  its 
power  to  be  chosen  for  positions  of  authority,  it  has 
seemed  to  many  that  the  central  problem  of  the 
State  has  been  solved.  Yet  no  one  can  survey  the 
post-war  world  and  hold,  for  one  moment,  that  there 
is  ground  for  effective  satisfaction.  Russia  and  Italy 
stand  out  as  assertions  that  the  ideal  of  political 
democracy  is  a  worthless  one.  In  no  democratic 
State  can  it  be  said  that  the  results  of  majority-rule 
seriously  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  multitude. 
Political  apathy  is  not  only  widespread,  but  growing. 
Men  tend  less  and  less  to  realise  themselves  by  means 
of  political  institutions.  What  seems  to  emerge  is 
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the  vital  fact  that  political  power  is  a  function  of 
economic  organisation,  and  that  whatever  grounds 
there  are  for  a  constitutional  and  egalitarian  system 
in  the  political  field,  are  grounds  also  for  a  similar 
system  in  the  economic  realm.  We  shall  not  make 
citizenship  a  tangible  and  adequate  reality  until  we 
make  the  demand  of  the  average  man  both  organised 
and  coherent.  We  shall  not  achieve  this  end  save  by 
the  discovery  of  methods  of  social  organisation  which 
emphasise  the  equality  of  their  claim  upon  the  common 
stock  and  apportion  that  stock  in  such  fashion  as  to 
leave  by  its  distribution  the  maximum  possible 
satisfaction.  It  is  difficult  to  suppose — at  least  in 
the  light  of  experience — that  this  is  possible  in  a 
world  which,  like  our  own,  places  its  reliance  upon 
profit  and  competition  as  the  sources  of  social  well¬ 
being. 


II. 

It  is  not  likely,  in  so  complex  a  world  as  ours, 
that  any  single  form  of  social  organisation  represents 
the  ultimate  way  of  life  that  we  require.  It  is,  indeed, 
certain  that  a  purely  acquisitive  society,  such  as 
that  which  emerged  from  the  Industrial  Revolution, 
is  merely  the  presage  of  disaster.  To  trust  to  individual 
self-interest  as  the  mainspring  of  social  effort  is  not 
merely  to  postpone,  but  actually  to  defeat,  the 
prospect  of  a  common  good.  Yet  when  we  come  to 
the  consideration  of  other  possibilities,  wisdom 
consists  not  in  the  search  for  a  panacea,  but  in  the 
discovery  of  methods  of  organisation  which  adapt 
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the  service  we  require  through  means  most  likely 
to  secure  the  maximum  of  social  benefit  in  the  result. 

It  is  probable  that  the  future  historian  of  the 
nineteenth  century  will  regard  the  consumers’  co¬ 
operative  movement  as  one  of  the  vital  experiments 
in  an  age  of  superlative  achievement.  Like  many 
great  social  discoveries,  its  essence  was  essentially 
simple.  Cheated  by  the  truck  system,  the  Rochdale 
Pioneers  united  to  purchase  for  themselves  the  goods 
they  required,  and  they  eliminated  profit  from  their 
adventure  by  returning  the  surplus  which  remained 
after  costs  had  been  met  in  proportion  to  the  sums 
expended  by  each  member  upon  the  commodities 
available.  From  those  humble  beginnings,  con¬ 
sumers’  co-operation  has  grown  to  the  position  of 
one  of  the  three  outstanding  movements  in  the 
working-class  life  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  area  it 
covers,  the  multiplicity  of  needs  it  satisfies,  the 
standards  it  maintains,  it  has  preserved  an  atmosphere 
that  has  something  of  heroic  quality  about  it.  The 
service  it  has  commanded  has  been  amazing  in  its 
devotion.  Like  a  nation,  it  has  had  its  outstanding 
pioneers ;  like  a  church,  it  has  had  its  saints.  No  one 
to-day  is  entitled  to  discuss  the  future  of  democratic 
institutions  without  seeking  to  measure  the  part 
the  co-operative  movement  may  play  in  their  growth 
and  enrichment. 

The  theory  of  co-operation  is  essentially  simple. 
It  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  consumers  need 
not  wait  upon  the  producer  for  response  to  their 
needs,  but  can  organise  that  response  for  themselves. 
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Thereby  they  eliminate  the  factor  of  profit,  since  the 
charges  they  make  for  the  services  involved  need 
only  cover  the  cost  of  production.  From  that  per¬ 
ception  has  grown  a  movement  so  multifarious  in 
character  that  its  mere  description  would  involve  a 
formidable  treatise.  What  is  integral  to  its  under¬ 
standing  is  the  fact  that  nothing  is  gained  at  any 
point  by  inadequacy  of  service.  Since  the  consumer 
is,  so  to  say,  the  producer,  the  better  the  quality  of 
his  product  the  greater  the  satisfaction  he  attains. 
Since  he  has  no  profits  to  pay,  the  surplus  which 
remains  returns  to  him  in  whatever  shape  he  may 
desire.  Since  he  has  to  determine  what  is  to  be 
produced,  he  is  compelled  to  scrutinise  his  wants  and 
the  degree  to  which  he  satisfies  them  is  dependent 
upon  the  quality  of  his  own  intelligence.  So  regarded, 
the  process  of  consumption  is  an  educational  one. 
It  trains  the  participant  not  only  in  the  art  of  satis¬ 
fying  himself,  but  in  those  various  aspects  of  govern¬ 
ment  upon  which  the  character  of  citizenship  depends. 
He  is  driven  by  the  process  he  is  inaugurating  to 
think  out  every  side  of  the  factors  of  demand  and 
supply.  He  is  trained  in  the  conduct  of  business 
enterprise.  He  learns  the  problem  of  employment 
from  the  angle  of  master  as  well  as  man.  He  achieves, 
through  the  management  of  his  enterprise,  a  sense  of 
personal  significance  which  is  rich  in  the  content  of 
satisfaction  that  it  offers.  Consumers'  co-operation, 
whatever  its  limitations,  has  proved  itself  as  a  way 
of  life  fitly  to  be  regarded  as  a  great  corporate 
adventure  in  fellowship.  In  that  aspect,  certainly, 
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no  communal  effort  in  modern  times  is  of  greater 
social  import.  No  effort,  either,  of  similar  scale  has 
been  so  surprisingly  neglected  by  students  of  social 
experimentation. 

From  the  angle  of  citizenship,  certain  features  of 
co-operative  enterprise  are  outstanding.  The  move¬ 
ment  is,  at  every  angle,  a  democratic  one.  Its 
membership  is  unlimited ;  its  dividend  is  always 
strictly  proportionate  to  the  consumers’  purchases; 
its  voting  power  is  throughout  by  persons  and  not  by 
investment.  It  has  reduced  the  capital  it  employs 
to  a  properly  subordinate  position  by  its  insistence 
on  low  and  fixed  rates  of  interest.  The  demand  it 
supplies  is  by  the  technique  of  its  organisation  more 
securely  known  than  is  possible  under  private  enter¬ 
prise,  with  the  result  that  speculative  supply  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum,  and  the  employee  of  the 
co-operative  store  is  probably  more  certain  of  employ¬ 
ment  than  any  producer  not  in  the  service  of  the 
State.  The  abolition,  moreover,  of  profit  means  that 
there  is  no  gambling  in  its  shares,  and  that  undesirable 
feature  of  a  capitalist  organisation,  whereby  the 
shareholder  becomes  the  residuary  legatee  of  industry, 
is,  at  the  outset,  made  impossible. 

These  are  advantages  of  high,  moral  value.  But, 
from  the  aspect  of  the  community,  it  is  rather  the 
institutions  of  government  than  the  financial  theory 
of  consumers’  co-operation  that  are  of  importance. 
Among  these  what  is  above  all  noteworthy  is  the  fact 
that  the  movement  is  not  only  genuinely  self- 
governing,  but  is  free  from  the  vice  of  centralised 
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control.  The  individual  co-operative  store  is  an 
autonomous  unit,  which  depends  for  its  character 
upon  the  activities  of  its  members.  Each  of  these  is 
fully  entitled  to  play  his  or  her  part  in  the  direction 
of  its  energies.  Its  committee  of  management  is 
chosen  by  the  membership;  four  times  in  each  year 
they  must  consider  the  suggestions,  and  answer  the 
complaints,  of  those  who  deal  with  the  store.  Each 
of  these  is,  in  its  turn,  a  constituent  unit  of  the  great 
Wholesale,  and  the  governing  body  of  the  latter  is  as 
responsive  and  responsible  to  its  store  members  as 
the  committee  of  the  latter  to  its  own  constituency. 

Inherent  in  these  economic  and  governmental 
notions  are  certain  doctrines  of  outstanding  sig¬ 
nificance  to  democracy.  Exactly  as  Nonconformity 
has  been  an  education  in  the  art  of  statesmanship 
for  the  working  classes,  so,  also,  has  the  co-operative 
movement  trained  literally  thousands  of  working  men 
to  the  appreciation  of  satisfying  the  wants  of  their 
fellows.  They  have  learned  how  to  discover  demand. 
They  have  had  to  develop  institutions  for  its  satis¬ 
faction  and  intensification.  They  have  had  to  do  so 
on  the  basis  always  of  equality,  since  their  response 
has  had  to  be  not  a  response  to  some  special  and 
privileged  economic  power,  but  to  a  constituency  in 
which  no  one  had  more  authority  than  another.  They 
have  had  to  learn  the  art  of  meeting  criticism  by 
removing  its  causes.  They  have  had  to  dwell  in  the 
realm  of  complete  publicity  for  what  they  do.  They 
have  had  to  act  not  as  they  might  think  fit  in  their 
own  interests,  but  as  they  are  instructed  by  a 
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constituency  with  definite  demands  to  satisfy.  They 
act,  moreover,  in  the  background  of  the  knowledge 
that  the  reward  of  their  success  is  never  financial. 
Sic  vos  non  vobis  was  never  more  true  of  any  body  of 
men  than  it  is  of  the  direction  of  a  co-operative 
society.  They  are  a  standing  proof  of  the  degree  to 
which  an  ideal  of  social  service  makes  possible  the 
replacement  of  the  acquisitive  motive  as  the  dominant 
factor  in  the  supply  of  demand. 

The  fact  that  the  store  is  founded  upon  the  idea  of 
equality  has  had  another  remarkable  result.  The 
co-operative  movement  is  not  merely  shopkeeping; 
it  is  also  a  training  in  the  social  instincts.  For  the 
more  loyal  the  individual  member  is  to  his  society 
the  greater  is  the  gain  to  be  distributed  among  his 
fellow-members;  he  cannot  increase  the  dividend  to 
himself  without  at  the  same  time  increasing  it  for 
others.  The  technique  of  the  dividend  seems  to  be 
a  genuine  instance  where  the  good  of  self  is  definitely 
and  deliberately  intertwined  with  the  good  of  others. 
The  societies,  moreover,  have  upon  an  increasing 
scale  multiplied  their  efforts  after  social  development. 
Educational  activity,  some  of  it,  as  at  Woolwich, 
upon  a  quite  notable  scale,  is  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  economic  adventure.  In  banking,  in  insurance, 
in  house  purchase,  in  the  organisation  of  holidays,  in 
the  attempt  to  build  round  each  society  a  corporate 
life  in  which  the  members  can  find,  if  they  so  desire, 
a  real  spiritual  enrichment,  the  movement  has  genuinely 
pioneered  and,  as  genuinely,  supplied  felt  wants 
which  could  probably  have  been  met  in  no  other 
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way.  It  is  worth  while,  also,  to  note  that  in  periods 
of  economic  distress  the  value  of  their  aid  to  their 
members  has  been  something  it  is  difficult  to  describe 
in  words.  There  are  whole  regions  in  England  and 
Scotland  in  which  the  relation  between  the  co-operative 
societies  and  the  trade  unions  has  meant  that 
innumerable  families  have  been  saved  from  the 
intolerable  humiliation  of  the  Poor  Law.  The  work, 
too,  of  the  Co-operative  Union  is  an  extraordinarily 
interesting  attempt  upon  the  part  of  an  economic 
organisation  deliberately  to  provide  for  its  own 
spiritual  development.  It  is  difficult  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  level  of  attainment  the  Union  has  so  far 
reached;  it  has  rather,  perhaps,  been  a  sounding 
board  for  the  expression  of  opinion  than  a  method 
of  building  intellectual  leadership.  But  its  poten¬ 
tialities  remain  enormous,  and  there  is  probably  no 
other  economic  organisation  which  has  thus  attempted, 
like  the  co-operative  movement,  to  build  for  itself 
a  method  of  checking  its  own  inadequacies,  especially 
in  their  civic  context,  and  finding  means  for  their 
remedy. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  easy  to  compile  a  formidable 
list  of  the  shortcomings,  which  any  interested  observer 
will  discover  at  once  in  the  movement  as  it  functions. 
The  statistics  of  attendance  at  members’  meetings 
reveal  an  apathy  which  is  widespread  and  alarming; 
obviously  it  is  difficult  to  persuade  the  mass  of  the 
membership  to  an  expression,  at  once  vivid  and 
coherent,  of  their  views.  While,  secondly,  the  rela¬ 
tions  of  the  societies  with  their  employees,  though, 
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on  the  whole,  they  compare  favourably  with  the  best 
level  of  capitalists  employment,  do  not  reveal  any 
notable  discoveries  in  technique.  The  employee, 
to  be  sure,  can  himself  be  a  member  of  a  store,  and 
there  are  many  societies  in  which,  after  a  long  struggle, 
he  is  permitted  to  participate  in  the  direction.  But 
it  would  still  be  true  to  say  that  a  co-operative 
employee  would  not  feel  a  notable  difference  between 
daily  work  in  a  society  and  daily  work  in  a  good 
profit-making  enterprise.  There  is,  thirdly,  a  certain 
obtuseness  in  the  movement,  a  tendency  to  be  over- 
aware  of  the  remarkable  progress  it  has  already  made, 
and  a  consequent  dislike  of  criticism.  Like  a  church 
or  a  political  party,  co-operators  tend  to  under¬ 
estimate  analysis  which  does  not  come  from  them¬ 
selves.  They  go  outside  their  own  ranks  too  little 
for  the  service — for  instance,  in  the  fields  of  propa¬ 
ganda  and  education — that  they  require.  And  it 
is  not  impossible  that  this  obtuseness  is  one  of  the 
chief  factors  which  still  keeps  the  movement,  almost 
predominantly,  a  working-class  movement  without 
that  ramification  into  other  social  categories  which 
is  the  natural  expansion  one  would  expect.  Nor 
does  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  societies 
suggest  that  sufficient  care  has  been  taken  to  prevent 
overlapping  on  the  one  hand,  or  the  persistence  on 
the  other  of  deserts  in  which  the  co-operative  ideal 
is  hardly  known.  It  is  still,  moreover,  true  that 
amazing  as  is  the  success  of  the  movement,  it  has  as 
yet  only  touched  the  fringe  of  the  capitalist  citadel. 
It  has  demonstrated  overwhelmingly  its  power  to 
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deal  with  the  normal  commodities  of  domestic  con¬ 
sumption;  it  has  still  to  show  its  capacity  for  going 
outside  that  fairly  limited  circle  of  provision,  however 
important  it  be. 


III. 

Yet,  however  important  be  the  criticisms  of  the 
movement  for  which  justification  can  be  found,  the 
overwhelming  balance  for  social  good  that  remains 
is  beyond  dispute.  While  it  is  impossible  to  believe 
that  a  purely  voluntary  association  of  consumers  can 
establish  a  balanced  and  adequate  commonwealth, 
the  sphere  of  its  operation  is  bound  to  grow  larger 
with  the  years.  Properly  related  to  such  obligatory 
associations  as  municipalities,  and  developing  more 
adequate  articulation  with  producers’  vocational 
bodies,  it  is  likely,  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Webb  have  argued, 
that  the  consumers’  co-operative  movement  is  des¬ 
tined  to  play  an  essential  part  in  the  supersession  of 
the  capitalist  system. 

What,  to  that  end,  modern  democracy  needs  is 
the  revelation  of  an  alternative  social  philosophy 
which  will  do  for  the  new  social  order  what  Adam 
Smith  and  Bentham  did  for  the  old.  In  a  society  like 
that  of  the  eighteenth  century,  there  was  solid  ground 
for  insisting  on  the  supreme  benefit  of  free  competition 
and  individual  initiative  as  the  main  weapons  against 
an  effete  aristocracy  and  an  indefensible  privilege. 
But  what  has  emerged  from  an  experience  of 
individualism  is  the  fact  that  free  competition  and 
individual  initiative  merely  create  new  aristocracies 
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and  new  privileges  as  unnecessary  and  as  indefensible 
as  the  old.  The  cause  of  this  is  plain.  When  the 
profit-making  motive  is  the  mainspring  of  social 
action,  its  operation  is  incompatible  with  democracy. 
For  the  liberty  it  establishes  is  biased  in  favour  of 
those  who  can  establish  by  their  skill  in  its  use  a 
differential  advantage  in  their  favour ;  and  this 
advantage,  on  the  evidence,  is  mainly  purchased  at 
the  cost  of  the  community  as  a  whole.  What  we 
require  is  a  philosophy  which  prevents  that  differential 
advantage  from  preventing  the  expression  of  the 
equal  claim  of  citizens  to  self-realisation.  We  need, 
in  other  words,  an  equality  which  can  evoke  from 
men  those  demands  which  cannot  go  unsatisfied  if 
the  inherent  dignity  of  their  manhood  is  to  secure 
satisfaction. 

It  is  difficult  to  deny  that  consumers’  co-operation 
has  at  least  a  partial  answer  to  make  such  a  need. 
It  shows  conclusively,  by  the  grim  test  of  financial 
success,  that  over  a  considerable  area  of  economic 
life  the  elimination  of  profit  is  possible.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible,  either,  to  deny  that  in  such  an  elimination 
there  is  involved,  in  very  considerable  measure,  the 
emergence  of  a  public  spirit  which,  however  impalpable, 
is  the  one  quality  upon  which  the  future  of  the  com¬ 
munity  depends.  Men  and  women,  doubtless,  join 
the  co-operative  movement  mainly  for  the  immediate 
and  tangible  benefits  that  it  offers.  But  they  stay  in 
the  movement  because,  beyond  these,  they  find 
prospects  of  a  comradeship  which  plays  an  increasing 
and  enriching  part  in  their  lives.  It  is,  after  all,  a 
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supremely  remarkable  thing  that  in  a  movement 
nearly  a  century  old,  with  successes  to  its  credit  upon 
so  wide  a  scale,  no  servant  in  any  part  of  its  effort 
has  become  a  rich  man,  or  has  complained  because 
his  service  was  not  the  avenue  to  riches.  It  is  not  less 
remarkable  to  have  demonstrated  so  clearly  and  so 
simply  that  there  is  no  inherent  necessity  for  the 
capitalist  to  receive  rent  or  profit  or  unearned  incre¬ 
ment.  It  is  hardly  less  valuable  to  have  made  it 
plain  that,  exactly  as  in  the  service  of  the  State,  the 
trained  and  scientific  expert  can  work  as  effectively 
under  democratic  as  under  plutocratic  direction.  Nor 
must  we  neglect  the  patent  evidence  of  the  war, 
that  control  of  the  producer  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumer — which  was,  after  all,  the  real  objective 
of  the  Ministry  of  Food — results  in  a  better  and  less 
wasteful  production  than  an  unfettered  system  of 
laissez-faire.  The  great  increase  of  co-operative 
membership  during  the  war  was,  above  all,  a  tribute 
to  the  theory  of  the  movement.  For  it  showed  that 
its  deliberate  refusal  to  bow  the  knee  to  the  technique 
of  capitalist  enterprise — speculation,  cornering  of  the 
market,  and  the  rest — results  in  definite  gain  to  those 
for  whose  interests  it  is  concerned.  And  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  its  effort,  consumers’  co-operation 
has  proved,  even  in  a  predominantly  capitalist  world, 
that  every  aspect  of  production,  from  the  origination 
of  manufacture  to  the  placing  of  the  finished  product 
in  the  hands  of  the  consumer,  requires  nothing  of  the 
anti-social  conduct  characteristic  of  private  enter¬ 
prise. 
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It  is,  indeed,  important  to  realise  how  inevitable 
have  been  the  limitations  upon  co-operative  action 
by  the  milieu  within  which  it  has  had  to  work.  No 
advantage  of  the  movement  has  been  taken,  broadly 
speaking,  by  the  middle  and  upper  classes;  and 
little  advantage  can  be  taken  by  the  poorest  families 
in  the  community.  The  apathy  of  the  former  towards 
the  movement  is  the  outcome  of  two  causes.  In 
part,  it  is  born  of  a  class-standard  of  consumption 
which  dislikes  the  level  of  service  the  predominantly 
working-class  character  of  the  movement  entails; 
in  part,  also,  it  is  born  of  an  indifference,  due  to  level 
of  income,  to  the  non-economic  advantages  the 
movement  offers  to  its  members.  The  poorest  classes 
cannot  afford  to  join  the  movement  largely  because 
their  incomes  are  at  once  too  irregular  and  too  small 
to  make  possible  even  the  ownership  of  a  co-operative 
share,  or  the  continuity  of  cash  transactions  which  the 
system  normally  involves.  Nor  is  it  likely  that  the 
most  insistent  propaganda  would  make  much  impres¬ 
sion  upon  either  of  these  groups.  The  one  has  little 
to  gain  in  economic  advantage,  the  other  is  dependent 
upon  its  capacity  to  profit  by  them  upon  causes  the 
movement  itself  is,  internally  at  least,  powerless  to 
control.  For  its  extension  beyond  the  more  solid 
part  of  the  working  class,  the  movement  must  look  to 
political  action  intended,  by  its  results,  to  secure  a 
State  built  upon  the  idea  of  economic  equality,  and 
insistent  that  the  adequate  maintenance  of  its  poorest 
members,  in  which  the  thesis  of  economic  security 
is  integral,  is  the  first  charge  upon  the  national 
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income.  With  the  progressive  realisation  of  this 
idea,  there  is  no  need  to  set  visible  limits  to  the 
growth  of  the  movement.  In  such  an  atmosphere  it 
could  supply  any  need  which  the  body  of  its  members 
desired.  And  as  the  aesthetic  and  cultural  standards 
of  the  community  improved,  so,  automatically,  would 
the  aesthetic  and  cultural  standards  of  co-operative 
commodities. 

The  condition,  obviously,  is  a  notable  one,  for 
it  means  the  necessity  for  co-operators  to  develop  a 
theory  of  the  State.  So  far,  and  until  recently  in  but 
a  limited  degree,  the  deliberate  conquest  of  political 
power  has  played  but  a  small  part  in  the  mind  of  its 
members.  That  has  been  natural  enough  when  the 
history  of  the  movement  is  borne  in  mind.  The 
attitude  of  the  State  to  consumers’  co-operation  has 
been  either  hostile  or  negligent ;  and  the  Chancellors 
of  the  Exchequer  who  could  be  made  to  understand 
its  assumptions  can  be  counted  upon  the  fingers  of 
one  hand.  The  religious  traditions  of  its  members, 
moreover,  were  usually  of  a  Nonconformist  kind, 
and  this  has  tended  to  make  the  older  generation, 
particularly,  look  askance  upon  political  action. 
Where,  too,  progress  has  been  so  rapid,  to  risk  the 
disintegration  of  the  movement  by  a  confession  of 
political  faith  must  have  seemed  to  the  more  cautious 
an  unwarrantable  risk,  and  that  especially  in  an  age 
of  aggressive  individualism. 

This  temper,  however,  is  obsolete,  for  the  deliberate 
use  of  political  machinery  to  alter  the  consequence  of 
aggressive  individualism  is  the  predominant  feature 
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of  our  time.  It  is  because  of  this  that  the  political 
expression  of  the  movement  is  to-day  of  supreme 
importance.  The  danger  that  confronts  us  in  politics 
is  lest  we  proceed  to  the  repair  of  social  structure 
without  any  clear  sense  in  our  minds  of  the  objective 
in  view.  We  tend  to  reconstruct  piece-meal,  less  in 
terms  of  principle,  than  because  evasion  of  some 
especially  impossible  problem  may  occasion  the 
defeat  of  the  party  in  power.  What  we  need  is  a 
principle  of  procedure  upon  a  wide  front  of  social 
attack,  and  it  is  exactly  this  principle  which  con¬ 
sumers’  co-operation  supplies.  When  it  is  conceived 
in  its  proper  relation  to  services  which,  like  the  pro¬ 
duction  of  electricity,  are  obviously  national  in  scope, 
or  of  libraries,  which  fall  clearly  within  the  com¬ 
petence  of  Local  Government,  it  becomes  an  essential 
part  of  a  social  philosophy  which  can  only  secure  its 
full  expression  by  the  control  of  political  institutions. 

The  value  to  our  political  life  of  an  organised  and 
self-conscious  co-operative  movement  is  something 
it  is  not  easy  to  exaggerate.  It  would  bring  the 
consumer  into  the  context  of  party  action  in  a 
coherent  fashion  not  previously  known.  Parties,  for 
the  most  part,  are  dominated  by  producing  interests 
just  because  it  is  so  easy  for  these,  through  com¬ 
bination,  to  become  articulate.  The  influence  upon 
Conservatism  of  the  agrarian  interest,  upon  Liberalism 
of  the  manufacturer,  especially  of  the  manufacturer 
concerned  with  foreign  markets,  of  trade  unions  upon 
the  Labour  Party,  is  their  most  impressive  feature. 
Consumers,  so  far  in  our  political  history,  have 
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hardly  been  conscious  of  the  power  they  possess, 
and  it  is  almost  an  axiom  of  politics  that  to  be 
unconscious  of  power  is  to  miss  the  possibilities  of  its 
exercise.  The  co-operator  enters  politics  with  a 
philosophy  of  life,  which,  over  a  wide  practical  field, 
has  proved  itself  in  the  event.  It  is  a  philosophy 
which  corrects  certain  tendencies  in  our  economic 
and  social  constitution  for  which,  in  the  past,  we 
have  had  to  pay  a  heavy  price.  It  is  difficult  to  see 
anything  but  good  from  its  pressure  in  the  larger 
field. 

For  as  the  pressure  of  its  adherents  becomes 
impressive,  so  will  the  significance  of  consumption 
as  the  art  of  organising  leisure  rightly  become 
increasingly  clear.  By  linking  production  to  sig¬ 
nificant  and  ascertained  demand,  industry  will  be 
more  nearly  related  than  is  now  even  possible  to  the 
services  a  fruitful  leisure  requires.  By  the  increasing 
elimination  of  the  profit-maker,  our  society  will  be 
less  and  less  an  organisation  built  upon  the  acquisitive 
motive,  more  and  more  an  organisation  in  which 
power  arises  from  social  function  and  not  from 
individual  gain.  And  the  wider  the  sphere  the  move¬ 
ment  can,  in  this  fashion,  obtain,  not  onfy  will  the 
gain  of  the  individual  be  greater,  but  also  the  more 
manifest  will  be  the  moral  superiority  of  its  effort 
to  profit-making  enterprise.  For  the  greater  the 
degree  in  which  profit  can  be  removed  from  the 
provision  of  essential  services,  the  more  likely  they 
are  to  elevate  the  quality  of  effort  that  goes  to  their 
making. 
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There  are,  of  course,  conditions  upon  which  such 
a  development  depends.  First  and  foremost  is  the 
need  for  the  co-operative  movement  to  devote  all  its 
energies  to  building  a  new  and  more  adequate 
relationship  with  its  employees.  So  much  of  the 
future  democracy  depends  upon  a  right  articulation 
of  producer  with  consumer  that  a  realm  where  profit 
is  excluded  should,  as  Mill  foresaw,  provide  us  with 
valuable  evidence  from  deliberate  experiment.  As 
a  part  of  this  effort,  the  movement  will  need,  especially 
upon  its  technical  and  educational  sides,  to  revise 
its  attitude  to  the  service  of  expertise.  It  will  need 
to  show  exactly  that  atmosphere  of  confidence  in 
unfettered  research  and  criticism  which  is  typical 
of  the  best  academic  life.  It  will  need,  too,  to  lay 
far  more  emphasis  upon  the  quality  and  extent  of 
its  spiritual  aspect  than  many  of  the  societies  are, 
as  yet,  prepared  to  do.  It  will  need,  finally,  an 
organisation  within  itself  for  criticism,  research,  and 
comparison,  which  shall  play  the  part  of  economic 
general  staff  to  the  whole  co-operative  movement. 
It  must  have  power  unhesitatingly  to  reveal  defect; 
it  must  have  authority  to  bring  home  the  full  impact 
of  its  discoveries  to  the  public  it  serves;  it  must  be 
free  from  the  need  to  do  more  than  insist  upon  the 
significance  of  its  inquiries.  The  implication  of  all 
expert  service  is  that  the  scientist  can  rely  upon  the 
administrator  to  translate  his  results  into  practice. 
Nothing  is  more  likely  to  develop  the  standing  of 
the  co-operative  movement  with  the  public  at  large 
than  the  knowledge  that  it  has  built  within  its  own 
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confines  the  means  of  securing  quality  by  expert 
self-criticism.  Nothing  either  is  so  likely  to  attract 
to  its  services  the  brain-worker  who  is  interested  in 
serving  the  community  if  the  standards  of  his 
scientific  conscience  are  assured  of  satisfaction  there. 

There  is  no  need  to  suppose  that  the  co-operative 
movement  will  not,  with  steady  gait,  move  to  the 
realisation  of  these  needs.  Their  power  is  almost 
without  limit  if  they  once  become  intensely  conscious 
of  their  political  mission,  and  they  must  do  what  it 
lies  in  them  to  achieve  quickly  if  real  benefit  is  to  be 
the  outcome  of  their  effort.  Not  since  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  has  the  principle  of  Western  civilisa¬ 
tion  been  in  graver  danger  than  in  our  own  day.  The 
predominance  of  capitalist  imperialism  means  inevit¬ 
ably,  with  an  awakening  East,  the  prospect  of  ultimate 
disaster.  Conflicts  of  race  and  colour,  the  challenge 
to  the  march  of  reason  by  men  avid  for  power  and 
impatient  of  the  slow  process  of  persuasion,  the 
danger  of  creed  wars — these  confront  us  on  every 
hand.  They  are  stimulated  and  quickened  by  the 
profit-making  motive  as  by  a  poison  which  drives 
men  recklessly  to  the  abyss.  Democracy  depends  on 
the  willingness  of  the  individual  citizen  to  use  his 
instructed  judgment  for  the  public  good.  To  awaken 
that  will  into  activity  is  a  mission  as  high  as  any  to 
which  a  great  movement  has  ever  been  called.  It 
is  for  co-operators  to  prove  that  they  are  conscious 
of  the  responsibility  of  their  ideals. 
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